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PREFACE. 



Several of the following sketches have 
appeared before. The few now added to 
make up this collection, were composed on 
different occasions, in the intervals of other 
and more pressing avocations. It is hoped 
that the parent, in reviewing the minor effu- 
sions, may find nothing to reject, however 
numerous and apparent may be their faults 
to the more fastidious critic. 
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CHILDHOOD. 

Grey morning o'er the mountain peers ; 
To heaven the stars are gliding back, 
Ere yet the * prying eye of day ' 
Shall mark their noiseless track. — 
There 's not a sound in doors, or out ; 
The very birds are yet asleep ) 
The field flowers open silently ; 
The breeze just whispers and goes by ; 
And mountain^buds, that steep 
Their perfume in the dews of night, 
Lie coldly in the lingering light 

A shout !-»-The spell is broken up — 
The cottage echoes with the sound — 
The voice of glad surprise and mirth, — 
'T is heard by all around i — 
The frolic voice of childhood free! 
My own delighted, laughing boy ! 
Just waking with the new-bom day. 
The voice of rapture must have way, 
H]9 heart is full with joy ; 
2 
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And on his lone couch as he lies, 
He sings to tell his extasies ! 



He sings aloud — a medley mass 
Of nursery rhyme, and in&nt lore, — 
No matter what the glorious theme, 
He sings it o'er and o'er ; — 
He recks not, he, of such as may 
These clamorous sounds annoy. 
Who, half awakened, catch the strain 
And, murmuring, turn to rest again ;— 
He thinks of nought but joy : — 
Of grief and pain, his heart is free, 
And earth and sky are fair to see ! 

Who would not be a little child. 
Ere yet the shade of etJthly care 
Hath fallen upon his happy heart. 
And chased the sunshine there ? 
With wisdom's light, with fancy's fire. 
Hereafter let thy bosom glow ; 
But holy childhood's blessed smile. 
Oh let it linger yet a while 
Upon thy cherub brow ! 
Shout on, my boy ! yet undefiled. 
Pour out thy happy heart, my child ! 
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THE OLD ELM TREE. 

Each morning when my waking eyes first see, 

Through the wreathed lattice, golden day appear, 

There sits a rohin on the old elm tree, 

And with such stirring music fills my ear, 

I might forget that life had pain or fear ; 

And feel again, as I was wont to do. 

When hope was young, and joy and life itself were new. 

No miser, o'er his heaps of hoarded gold, 

Nor monarch, in the plenitude of power. 

Nor lover free the chaste maid to enfold 

Who ne'er hath owned her love 'till that blest hour. 

Nor poet couched in rocky nook or bower, 

Knoweth more heart-felt happiness than he, 

That never tiring warbler of the old elm tree. 

From even the poorest of Heaven's creatures, such 

As know no rule but impulse, we may draw 

Lessons of sweet humility, and much 

Of apt instruction in the homely law 

Of Nature ; — and the time hath been, I saw 
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Nought, beautiful or mean, but had for me 

Some chann, even like the warbler of the old elm tree. 

And listeniug to his joy-inspiring lay, 

Some meet reflections are engendered thence ; 

As half in tears, unto myself I say, 

God, who hath given this creature sources, whence 

He such delight may gather and dispense. 

Hath, in my heart, joy's living fountain placed. 

More free to flow, the oflener of its waves I taste. 
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HOPE. 

There sits a woman on the brow 

Of yonder rocky height : 
There gazing o'er the wave below 

She sits from mom 'till night 

Nor heeds she how the mad waves leap 

Along the rugged shore ; 
She looks for one upon the deep, 

She never may see more. 

As morning twilight &intly gleams, 

Her shadowy form I trace ; 
Wrapt in the silvery mist, she seems 

The genius of the place. 

Far other, once, was Rosalie, 
Her smile was glad ; — her voice. 

Like music o'er a smnmer sea, 
Said to the heart — rejoice. 
2» 
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Or o'er her thoughts did sorrow fliDg, 
Perchance, a shade, — ^'t would pass, 

Lightly, as glides the breath of spring 
Along the bending grass. 

A Sailor's bride \ was hers to be. 

— ^Woe to the fidthless main ! 
Nine summer's since he went to sea, 

And ne'er returned again. 

But long, where all is wrecked beside. 

And every joy has fled. 
Long, long will lingering hope abide 

And gleams of sunlight shed.^ — 

Nine years ! — ^Though all have given him o'er 

Her spirit doth not fail, 
And still she waits, along the shore, 

The never-coming sail. 

On that high rock, abrupt and bare, 

Ever she sits as now : 
The dews have damped her flowing hair, 

— The sun has soorched her brow : 

And every far-off sail she sees, — 

And every passing cloud, — 
Or white- winged sea-bird on the breeze. 

She calls to it aloud. 
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The sea-bird answers to her cry ; 

The cloud, the sail, float on ; — 
The hoarse wave mocks her misery ; 

Yet is her hope not gone. — 

It cannot go— with that to part, 

So long, so fondly nursed, 
So mingled with her faithful heart, — 

That heart itself would burst. 

When falling dews the clover steep, 

And birds are in their nest. 
And flowers are folded up to sleep, 

And ploughmen gone to rest ; 

Down the rude track her feet have worn 
— Where scarce the goat may go, — 

Poor Rosalie, with look forlorn, 
Is seen descending slow. 

But, when the grey mom tints the sky, 

And Ughts that lofty peak. 
With a strange lustre m her eye, 

A fever in her cheek ; 

Again she goes, untired to sit, 
And watch, the livelong day, 
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Nor, till the star of ere is lit 
E'er turns her steps away. — 

Hidden and deep, and never dry, 

Or flowing, or at rest, 
A living spring of hope doth lie 

In every human breast — 

All else may fail that soothes. the heart. 

All, save that fount alone ; 
With that and life, at once, we part, 

For life and Hope are one. 
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THE BEREAVED. 

She sat upon the ground, and from her hosom drew 

A Uttle lock of yellow hair: — 

She heeded not the cold night air, — 
Nor how, upon her forehead, fell the unwholesome dew ; — 

But gazing on it long and piteously, she said, — 

' It shaded once, a hrow as bright 

As the first leaf that takes the light, 
When young buds turn to blossoms. But the child is dead.' 

And then her heart found vent in tears. — * And can it be, 
That on thy little grave I lie. 
Thou perished flower, — thou one sweet tie. 

That Ufe, amid its waywardness, had yet for me ? 

* When o'er thy cradled slumbers I have bent in prayer, — 

When I have watched the dreamy smile 

That round thy cherub lip, the while. 
Would hover &intly, Uke a flickering moon-beam there, — 
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^ Or suddenly have turned from tby low couch away, 

Lest I might not forbear tliy face 

To print with longing kiss, and chase 
The sleep that on those fringed lids so lightly lay. 

*Even then I knew — 'twos whispered me, — ^that thou 
should'st die ; 

I knew it, by thy accent weak, — 

I knew it, by thy varying cheek, — 
And by the unearthly light that glimmered in thine eye. 

^Yet ray weak heart was unprepared! — Thou still wast 
there; 

And I would not, could not forego 

The hope that stole me from my woe ; 
And told me thou wast for the grave a flower too fair 

^ But words are vain ! thou 'rt buried here, my fondly 
cherished one, — 

And I have nothing left to do 

But pray that I may lie down too ; 
No more, on earth, to be a wanderer, and alone, 

< And yet, 't is but a dream, that thou, beneath the sod 
Dost sleep ! sadly I wander round, 
And bathe, with tears, this little mound : — 

But thou — ^my child, thou art an angel, and with God.' 
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THE WHITE HARE, 

It was the Sabbath eve,— we went, 

My Geraldine and I, intent 

The twilight hour to pass, 

Where we might hear the water flow, 

And scent the freighted winds that blow. 

Athwart the vernal grass. 

In darker grandeur, — as the day 
Stole scarce perceptibly away,— 
The purple mountain stood, — 
Wearing the young moon as a crest: 
The sun, half sunk in the fo west, 
Seemed mingling with the flood. 

The cooling dews their balm distilled ; 
A holy joy our bosoms thrilled ; 
Our thoughts were free as air ; 
And, by one impulse moved, did we 
Together pour instinctively, 
Our songs of gladness there. 
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The greenwood waved its shade hard bjTy 
While thus we wove our harmony : 
Lured by the mystic strain, 
A snow-white hare, that long had been 
Peering from forth her covert green, 
Came bounding o'er the plain. 

Her beauty, 't was a joy to note, — 
The pureness of her downy coat, — 
Her wild, yet gentle eye — 
The pleasure that, despite her fear, 
Had led the timid thing so near 
To list our minstrelsy ! 

All motionless, with head inclined. 
She stood, as if her heart divined 
The impulses of ours, — 
'Till the last note had died — and then 
Turned half reluctantly again. 
Back to her greenwood bowers. — 

Once more the magic sounds we tried — 
Again the hare was seen to glide 
From out her sylvan shade ; 
Again — as joy had given her wings, 
Fleet as a bird she forward springs 
Along the dewy glade. 
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Go, happy thing ! disport at will, — 
Take thy delight o'er vale and hiU, 
Or rest in leafy bower : — 
The harrier may beset thy way, 
The cruel snare thy feet betray ! — 
Enjoy thy little hour ! 

We know not and we ne'er may know, 
The hidden springs of joy and wo, 
That deep within do lie. . 
The silent workings of thy heart 
Do almost seem to have a part 
With our humanity ! 

3 
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DREAMS OF BOYHOOD. 

Yon moss-grown cot — ^I gaze on it, 
Yon cot, the green hill-side below : 
And as I gaze, I feel the tears 
My aching eyes o'erflow — 
It looks so as it used to look. 
When in the ivyed porch we sat, 
My grandame, she a reverend damd. 
And I, a boy unknown to &me ; — 
But what recked I of that, 
When just to sit beside her knee 
Was happiness enough for me ? 

To sit and listen, while she told 
The wondrous tales of ancient time — 
Of love-crossed maiden, hero slain, 
Legend and stately rhyme- 
How my young blood would warm to hear 
The feats that noble warrior did ! — 
My longing spirit stirred to see 
The big war and its pageantry ; 
But in her lap I hid 
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My piteous face, when tale of wo 

So mastered me that tears would flow. 

She was a stately woman ; — ^proud, 

' T was said, she had been, in her youth ; 

And rigid was she in her zeal 

For equity and truth. 

But there was ever in her eye. 

When turned on me, her orphan boy, 

A yearning tenderness, that told 

Of gentler thoughts, yet scarcely cold — 

Remains of hope and joy. 

That oft, in life's declining hour. 

Revive, in bright though transient power. 

Who think that pleasure's riot race, 

Life's bustle, with its pomp and show. 

Alone can wake, alone are worth 

The eager spirit's glow — 

They should have seen, albeit that age 

And pain her reverend form had bent, 

The holy smile, with chastened ray. 

Serenely in her eye that lay. 

While greedily I lent 

My very soul, with raptured ear. 

As life were all too short to hear. 

Oh ! never shall those hours return ! 
The moss-grown cot — ^the humble thatch 
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The wicket~-count]ess days have flown, 

Since last I raised its latch ; — 

She sleeps within her honored grave, 

Who charmed away my boyish years ; 

And there is nothing left for me, 

Where all my pleasure used to be. 

But memory and tears. — 

The world has brought no recompense 

For what I lost when she went hence. 
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HAPPY MOMENTS. 

The golden age of childhood ! 
Oh, there are happy moments then, 
That come, and go — ^yet come again, 

And the young heart secure 
From fears, and strife, and follies vain ; 
And free from guilt's corroding stain, 

They keep the spirit pure. 

The days of youthful fiiendships. 
When heart to heart is hghtly bound 
In rosy wreaths, that twine them round. 

More beautiful than strong, 
And even in breaking, scatter flowers. 
The rapid growth of sunny hours. 

That heal their woimds ere long : 

The spring of early love, too — 
When the true soul is linked forever 
In holier bonds, that never, never 

By earthly power are riven. 
Ere yet sweet confidence forsake 

3* 
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The heart that must be loved, or break, — 
Dreams, earthly dreams of Heaven ! 

These, these are happy moments, — 
And such are those that bid rejoice 
The awakened chords, when NatureVi voice 

Calls up in kindred glow. 
The mother's hope, the mother's pride, 
Joy, tenderness, and all beside. 

That only mothers know. 

But there are things yet dearer 
Within our mortal grasp, — and earth 
Hath not a moment from our birth. 

The cradle to the sod, 
Like that, when freed froxa passion's sway. 
The mind rejects a feebler slay, 

And rests its hope on Grod ! 
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THE COTTAGERS. 

They sit beside the murmuring brook 
That winds its verdant way, 

From out that little shady nook. 
Where, crones and rustics say 

The fairies dance their nightly rounds, 

Charming the moon with liquid sounds. 

A mother and two healthful boys—* 

The one upon her breast, 
Full of an infant's simple joys. 

Alternate sport and rest. 
And ons a lad of thoughtful air 
Yet not less happy, nor less fiiir. 

Beside them, pleased, the father lies ; 

And they have wandered there, 
The Sabbath's sacred services 

Being o'er, to scent the air 
And the fresh blossoms of the spring ; 
And hear to them the young birds sing. 
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Yc simple ones — no thought have ye 
Of pomps and pageants cold ; 

Of princely domes and revelry, 
Rich feasts or glittering gold. 

Yours the deep mine, as yet unwrougfat, 

The wealth of uncomipted thought! ^ 

Blest are the pure and simple hearts 

Unconsciously refined 
By the free gifls that heaven imparts 

Through nature to the muid. 
Not all the pleasures wealth can buy 
Equal their happy destiny ! 

For them the spring unfolds her flowers, 
For them the summer glows ; 

And autunm's gold and purple bowers 
And winter's stainless snows 

Come gifled with a charm to them. 

Richer than monarch's diadem. 
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THE RUINS OF PGESTUM. 

Remnant of greatness ! — still along thy plain, 

In wild luxuriance blows 

Thy classic flower, the Rose ; 
Smilmg, in tears o'er Ruin's deathless reign. 

Wide waves tlie yellow harvest in its pride ; 

And round thy desolate shrines 

The long rank grass entwines, 
As if to grace the ruin it would hide. — 

Beauty amid the silence of the tomb ! — 

Why on this desert air 

Should things so sweet and fair, 
Thus cast away their fragrance and their bloom ? 

The brook that flows with its fresh gurgling sound. 

Through these deserted lands, 

Is wasted mid its sands. 
Like the bright flowers that bend its margin round. 

The autumnal moon here showers her silver light 
On age- worn sepulchres ; — 
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And not one warm pulse stirs 
Quicker, or happier, at the lovely sight. 

Ofl doth the wild bird's pure and thrilling tone 

On the deep silence break. 

And Echo's voice awake ; — 
Other response, alas, it meeteth none. — 

Wide, vnde the waste of beauty, sweetness, power ; — 

But feeling cast away. 

Is bitterer than they ; — 
The hecartf wasting its love, and withering like a flower. 
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THE TAMED EAGLE. 

He sat upon his humble perch, nor flew 

As I came nigh ; — 

But when I nearer drew 
Looked, as I fancied, with reproachful eye 

And sadly too : — 

And something spoke his native pride untamed 

Despite his wo ; 

Which, when I marked — ashamed 
To see a noble creature brought so low — 

My heart exclaimed, — 

Where is the flre that lit thy fearless eye, 

Child of the storm. 

When from thy home on high, 
Yon craggy-breasted rock, I saw thy form 

Cleaving the sky ? — 

I grieve to see thy dauntless spirit tamed, 
Gone out the light 
That in thine eye-ball flamed, 
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When, to the mid-day sun, thy steady flight 
Was proudly aimed ! — 

Like a young dove forsaken, is the look 

Of thy sad eye, — 

Who in some lonely nook. 
Mourns on the willow bough her destiny 

Beside the brook. — 

Oh, let me not insult thy &llen dignity, 

Thou monarch bird,— 

Gazing with vulgar eye 
Upon thy ruin ; — ^for my heart is stirred 

To hear thy cry ! 

Yet something sterner in thy downward gaze. 

Doth seem to lower. 

And deep disdain betrays, 
As if thou cursed man's poorly acted power 

And scorned his praise. 
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THE FUTURE. 

The flowers, the many flowers 
That all along the smiling valley grew, 

While the sun lay for hours, 
Kissing from ofi* their drooping lids the dew ; 

They, to the summer air 
No longer prodigal, their sweet breath yield ; 

Vainly, to bind her hair. 
The village maiden seeks them in the field. 

The breeze, the gentle breeze 
That wandered like a frolic child at play, 

Loitering mid blossomed trees. 
Trailing their stolen sweets along its way, 

No more adventuresome. 
Its whispered love is to the violet given ; 

' The boisterous North has come, 
And scared the sportive trifler back to heaven. 

The brook, the limpid brook 
That prattled of its coolness, as it went 
Forth from its rocky nook, 

4 
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Leaping with joy to be no longer pent, — 

Its pleasant song is hushed ;— 
The sun no more looks down upon its play ;— 

Freely, where once it gushed. 
The mountain torrent drives its noisy way. 

The hours, the yonthfiil hours, 
When in the cool shade we were wont to lie. 

Idling with fresh culled flowers, 
In dreams that ne'er could know reality ; — 

Fond hours, but half enjoyed. 
Like the sweet summer breeze they passed away. 

And dear hopes were destroyed 
Like buds that die before the noon of day. 

Young life, young turbulent life, 
l£, like the stream, it take a wayward course, 

' Tis lost mid folly's strife, — 
O'erwhelmed, at length by passion's curbless force. 

Nor deem youth's buoyant hours 
For idle hopes, or useless musings given : 

Who dreams away his powers, 
The reckless slumberer shall not wake to heaven ! 
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'TIS HERE,--^'T IS HERE,— 'TIS GONE! 

The breath of one short spring had fanned his cheek, 

Nurturing him, like one of her own sweet 

And tender flowers, into the flush and joy 

Of a new being : — ^the half-conscious boy 

Was on his mother's fair arm lying, — meet 

Cradle for guest so beautiful — and Oh ! 

How her glad eyes beamed into his — the while 

He looked up in her &ce with wistful smile, 

As if young thought were dawning, and would speak : — 

I mariked their lingering looks of love with pain, 

For oft the summer winds too rudely blow, 

And tear the rose from her young bud. — 

Again 
I saw him sporting in the healthful air ; 
A laughing, reckless urchin, not so fair, 
But brighter and more ardent ; wild with glee 
And full of saucy prank and revelry. — 

A lapse of years — ^we met again — and now, 

At each glance, the divinity within 

Came beaming forth ; clearly upon his brow — 
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Was stamped the seal of intellect ; and in 

ffis speaking eye I saw the soul defined : 

The untamed spirit of a manly mind. — 

Alas — that ripeness but foreruns decay — 

And brightest sunshine draws the daricest cloud. 

Tomorrow blights the promise of to day. — 

His hour of darkness came — I saw him in his shroud. 
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THE TWO MAPLE TREES. 

There stand two maple trees before our door ; — 
The one puts forth her leaves in early May ; — 

The other scarcely swells her buds, before 
The first begins to cast her blooms away. 

Yet, when the first is desolate and bare, 

And autumn winds, her leaves have scattered wide ; 
The other waves her strong arms in the air, 

And still looks green, her ruined mate beside. 

Precocious mind thus brightens for an hour. 
But droops, too early ripened, ere its time ; 

While that of slower growth and deeper power, 
Bears in its age the fireshness of its prime. 



SONNET. 

Thou gorgeous cloud, in gold and purpled furled, 

In thy career, I read a mysteiy ; — 
For, like the gilded hopes of this strange world. 

Thou art delusion ; — ^yet I gaze on thee, 
As if thou wert what thou dost seem to be, 

Rolling along the heavens, — a golden car. — 
' Twere fine, amid the stars, a wanderer fi!ee. 

To lie within thy folds, and look afar 
Over the teeming land, and sparkling sea ! — 

How pleasant fit>m thy bosom to descry 
Yon monarch mountain that doth tower so high, 

A speck— diminished to the distant eye : — 
And cataracts, that pall the ear and sight, 

Twinkling, like tiny dew-drops in the light ! 
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A MOTHER'S THOUGHTS IN ABSENCE- 

The day has gone by, and the purple light 

Of evening blends with the shadows of night« 

In the dimness and hush of the twilight hour, 

Now comes the light breeze to the conscious flower ; 

Tells his story of love with whispering breath, 

Then away — away o'er the firagrant heath ! 

No longer the woods with wild music ring ; 

Deep sUence has touched every living thing, 

Save the wakeful whip-poor-will from yon leafy bower, — 

And his note accords with the serious hour. 

The eagle looks out from his rockbuilt nest ; 

He saw the red sun go down in the west, 

And he maiks the clouds on the mountain's brow 

Still keeping the tinge of his parting glow. 

The star of eve, from her temple of blue, 

Looks faintly down ; and the tremulous dew 

Is tenderly clinging to bud and leaf, 

As conscious the hour of bliss how brief. 

Here oft let me wander ere close of night, 

While a beam yet lingers of fading light : 

For now, like a moonbeam, pale memory's ray 

Softly falls on the loved ones far away. — 
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Now fondly I thiDk of thy innocent wiles, 

Thy clear blue eye, and thy lip of smiles. 

Thy rosy slumber awaking to joy : 

When, when shaU I clasp thee again, my boy ? 

Though enshrined in my * heart of heart,' the fiice 

That nature wears, — ^though I love each trace 

Of her virgin beauty, — whether the storm 

In terror and majesty wraps her form ; — 

Or sunbeams lightly and joyously play 

Where the rivulet winds its verdant way : — 

Where old Ocean groans in his hollow caves. 

While the bark skims over the faithless waves : — 

When the gray mom breaks, in golden hght ; 

Or the moon hangs pale on the cloud of night ; 

Or at twilight hour, when the breezes take 

Their repose on the breast of the peaceful lake. 

Though dear to me all, I would not exchange 

One glad smile of thine for the whole bright range. 

But the time may come, when thy presence, boy, 

Shall be a part of these moments of joy — 

When passion subdued shall speak in thine eye, 

And thy spirit be touched with the Deity ! — 

Oh! the star of a mother's hope, how bright ; 

It treads a fair sky, it pours a pure light : 

On, on, in a changeless course, it goes ; 

And quenchless the beam from its source that flows. 

If a moment lost, ' tis only to burst 

Through the gathering clouds, more clear than at first ; 

Or though it has vainly with tempest striven. 

Its lessened ray is still bright toward Heaven. 
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THE WIFE. 

She spoke — aod her low accents bore 

A tone of quiet sadness, 
That half denied the smile she wore, — 

Too full of love for gladness. 

* Sorrow and I have mingled much ; — 
My pallid looks declare it ; 

But I could brave her withering touch, 
Wert thou not doomed to share it 

And wert thou other than thou art — 
Less generous, kind, confiding, — 

The love that lives in this true heart, 
Were not the less abiding. 

Even thy neglect I might sustain ; 

T would pain my heart, not break it : 
Its tenderness would still remain ; 

Thy falsehood could not shake it 
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But on thy heart should sorrow prey, 
And doubt and fear assail thee ; 

And disappointment mark thy way, 

And friends and fortune fail thee ; — 

These tears, these foolish tears, that start, 
Might bring relief to me, love. 

But the long sigh that rends the heart, 
Would only rise for thee, love. 

My bitter doom may be, to twine 
The shroud of death about thee ; 

To press thy senseless form to mine, 
To live — ^to feel — ^without thee. 

And even from tliis I would not shrink, 
Should Heaven for this reserve me ; 

But on thy griefs I dare not think ; 
God from all ill preserve thee ! 
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JACINTHA. 

* Two shall be in the field : one shall be taken, and the other left.* — Luke, x vii , 36. 

O'er the green hills Jacintha takes her way ; 
Amid her golden hair the soft winds play : 
Lightly she speeds beneath the laughing sky ; 
Health on her cheek, and pleasure in her eye. 

'Bless thee, my girl,' her widowed mother cries 
Faintly, as she her parting form descries ; — 
'There's not a maiden at the fair may be 
*For grace and loveluiess, compared with thee.' 

Tis eve : — The heavens are wrapped in clouds — ^the air 

Is thick and sulphurous, — ' Surely from the fair 

Jacintha shortly will return !' — Again 

The troubled mother looks along the plain, 

And to the distant hill — no form she sees : 

No sound but the dull rushing of the breeze 

As with portentous moan it hurries by ! 

And now, a flash illumines the broad sky, 

And tlie loud thunderbolt is heard. — ^No more 

The mother's heart can bear : — ^the clouds now pour 
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Their torrents to the earth — abroad sliehies — 
Fear gives her strength ; — across the plain she flies 
Ascends the hill : — a distant form — * Tis she !' 
It is Jacintha, bounding o'er the lea. — 

Another bolt of heaven ; — another crash 
Of the loud elements ! — That fatal flash 
Has done the work of ruin : — On the sod 
The stricken mother lies. The hand of Grod 
The anxious parent of her life has refl : — 
Untouched — unharmed, the reckless child is left ! 
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MEMORY. 

T is sweet, and yet 'tis sad, that gentle power 

That throws in winter's lap the spring tide flower ! 

I love to dream of days my childhood knew, 

When, with the sister of my heart, time flew 

On wings of innocence, of hope ; dear hours. 

When joys sprung up, about our path, like flowers ! 

My sister ! how her sweet looks blessed my sight ; 

She seemed a creature bom but for delight ; 

Her step so free, so wild her laughing eye, — 

Who would have thought so bright a thing could die ? 

I will not think of it — ^but dream again 

Of what she was,— of what we both were then. 

To watch the unfledged nurslings in their nest. 
But not to harm them, this was to be blest ; 
Or sweeter, stiD, to sit beside the brook. 
And con, with her, some precious story-book ; 
Or, arm in arm, through summer woods to rove, 
hiardess interchange of childish love. 

5 
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We little'recked the ills that circumvent 
Life's devious way— envy and discontent, 
Falsehood and fearful strife ! — Without alloy, 
Life seemed a compound but of various joy. 
Our smiles were clearer than the skies of June ; 
Our tears were not of sorrow : — ^but full soon 
The visions of my childhood passed away. 
And heavily life's pain upon me lay ; 
And now 't is sweet, though sad, alone to lie 
Within the autumn moon's unclouded eye. 
While memory renders back the pearls of cost 
That, else, in Time's oblivious wave were lost. 
And bids me own, at once, and bless the power. 
That throws in winter's lap the spnng-tide dower. 
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A WINTER NIGHT. 

The trees are stripped— the hills are bare, — 
Earth has put off her maDtle green : — 

Save the seared leaf that, high in air, 
Still shivering on the bough is seen. 

No trace remains of all that May 
Profusely promised, or the kiss 

That warm-lipped Summer gave the day 
When flowers began their life of bliss. 

The mother sits within her cot ; 

Her watch around her babe she keeps; 
She hears the storm, but heeds it not, 

As by her humble roof it sweeps. 

Sleep, little one ; though loud in air 
The spirits of the night rejoice, 

And the wolf, rousing from his lair, 

Gives answer to the tempest's voice ; — 
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Sleep, sleep my little one, and no 

Unpitying ivinds shall scare thy rest ; 

The storm that brings the eagle low 

May pass, unharmed, the ring-dove's nest 

Slumber hath cradled thee at last, 
Thy dreams be gentle as thou art 

I little heed the wintry blast — 

Art thou not sunrmier to my heart ? 

As dews the folded flowerets steep, 
Soil slumbers on thy spirit press ; 

And whisper things more true and deep, 
Than grosser souls noAy know or guess. 

Sleep, sleep, my babe ; — around our hearth 
Bloom peace ai!d love, perennial flowers^ 

Sweeter than all that owe their birth 

To glowing suns and genial showen. 
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ASSOCIATION. 

Come Anna, to the cool shade 

Of yonder aged tree ; 
Yon dark wide-spreading chestnut 

That waves so gracefully : 

Beneath whose mingling branches, 
We two, beside the brook, 

So oft have lingered o'er the leaves 
Of some beguiling book, 

When Scotia's rustic minstrel, 

Poured forth his wood-notes wild ; 

Where Milton wove his awful charm, 
Or Shakespeare, — Fancy's child. 

T was there in frolic childhood, 
Fast flew the sunny hours ; 

We chased the painted butterfly 
Among the breathing flowers. 
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T was there I twined your young brows 

With columbines, that seem 
Clambering above the rocks to see 

Their beauty in the stream. 

And we will deem this sweet spot, 

The hallowed one of old. 
In ancient Greece, where music loved 

Her simple court to hold. 

And call those * sylvan boys' round. 
That from their 'alleys green,' 

' Peeped forth' when buskined cheerfulness 
In huntress' garb was seen. 

Or fimcy this the loved haunt 

Of Lycidas, and him 
The bard who hath so sung his fate. 

That listeners' eyes grow dim. 

The spot where they together 

Amid their flocks would lie. 
While fawns and satyrs came to hear 

The mingling harmony. 

Oh, nature hath her own charms, 
Of rock, and wood, and stream, 
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But charm they more when peopled well 
With classic forms, I deem* 

IMld silent groves to waken 

The days that are no more ; 

And bid imagination bring 
The lovely things of yore. 
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THE ROSE. 

The bending grain scarce waved its golden hair 
To the soft stirring of the summer air: 
A drooping Rose in faded beauty hung, 
And as her dying breath was faintly flung, 
Thus poured her melancholy song ; while round 
Her sister flowerets bent, to catch the sound. 

* Many a summer day. 

Here have I pined away, 
Anodd my shadowing branches, like the hopes that lie 

In a young joyous heart, 

Till pierced by sorrow's dart, 
Even in its freshness, it begins to droop and die.— ^ 

The frolic winds of June, 

Have rifled me, full soon, 
Of all my httle hoard of sweetness, that I kept 

To tempt the butterfly 

Its hidden charm to try, 
As the cloyed epicure 'mid dainty blossoms crept 
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My leaves, in the warm sun, 

Are dropping, oue by one ; 
But close beside me, on her slender stem, there grows 

My bud, my promised flower. 

Now, scarce one little hour 
Unto the fur day opened, and not yet a rose. 

Upon her native tree, 

With purest breath, and free. 
Long may she sit, unmatched in beauty, like a queen : 

And, as her leaves unfold, 

May no intruder bold, 
iDsect, unwholesome fog, or winds, e'er glide between. 

To shorten her young day, 

And, treacherous, steal away 
The taintless purity of her unripened charms : 

But may the freshest dew 

That lives the morning through, 
Sit on her hp, and bid her breath distil its balms. 

Green be the leaves that shade 

Her modest form, — and made 
To guard her from the night- winds when theur touch is cold : 

And of the richest die 

Around her calix lie 
The various shaded moss of green, and brown, and gold.' 
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She ceased — ^The Rose had spent her latest breath, 
Emblem of love maternal — even in death 
Nature still prompts tljat one, that fervent prayer — 
Her child, the motlier's first, last, dearest, earthly care. 
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VANDERLYN'S ARIADNE. 

^ is not the graceful outline, nor the blaze 

Of dazzling loveliness that round thee plays ; — 

^is not, that mantling o'er thy form and face 

The glow of genius every where I trace ; 

— ^What can it be that makes me love thee so, 

As I had known and loved thee long ago, — 

And linger — still unwilling to depart. 

Thinking far more of thee than of the painter's art ?- 

Sweet AriadnC) victim of &lse love! 
Thou seemest like a poor forsaken dove ; 
A bird of beauty slumbering in her nest, 
Deserted in the unconscious hour of rest. 
Made for some gentle bosom, there to lie 
Like the hearths core and cherished tenderly. 

The tender flush that lingers on thy cheek, 
And thy disordered tresses, — all bespeak 
The heart's oppression, — the awakened fear,— 
Some dim presentiment of danger near. 
Perchance, of late, thy Theseus has not seemed 
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So kind, so gentle, as tliy fancy deemed ;-— 
His eyes, the traitor's altered soul confess, — 
Perchance his voice has less of tenderness 
Than when he wooed thee from the Cretan shore» 
And to this isle of light his fond preserver bore^ — 
Or, on thy dreaming sense, the truih may dawn, 
That thou shalt wake, and find thyself forlorn. 

Ah ! better, better ne'er again to raise 
Those pensive lids ! — for thou wilt hate the blaze 
Of the broad day ! — Despair may tempt thee then ^ 
Ah, better, better ne'er to wake again ! 
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TO THE CLOUDS. 

Ye clouds, that sweep along the vault of heayen,- 
That gamer in your folds the morning dews, 
And teem with genial showers, benignly given, 
Through nature life and freshness to infuse ; 

That hold the tempest in your powerful breath. 
Along the horizon rolling dark and slow ; 
Heralds of wreck, and ministers of death, 
Inspiring awe and terror as ye go ! 

7e clouds, that bathe the tresses of the moon, 
And move, in grace, athwart her forehead pale. 
Screening her &ce awhilC; and passing soon, — 
Floating about her beauty like a veil ; — 

And ye, of golden hue, that all unlike 
The selfish-hearted worlding, do attend 
The glorious sun even to his setting — strike 
The charmed eye, and with deep twilight blend ;- 
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Bright ones, — ^that usher up Aurora's wain 
With purple robes ! — Like spirits of the air, 
Ye that do move among the starry train 
With misty drapery and flowing hair!— 

Long haye I watched your shadowy pageantry ; 
And loved you, for the power to call away 
My thoughts from grosser things of earth, and five 
Awhile the spirit from its bonds of clay. 

In awful pomp I now behold you roll,-^ 

And beautifully grand in your array 

Ye are and are to be — till, as a scroll, 

The Heavens and all their host shall pass away. — 

Roll on, roll on, your errands to fulfil ;— > 
Ye servants, execute your God's decree ; — 
Whether in storm or calm ye do his will, 
Ye are a glory and a mystery ! 
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ASCUTNEY. 

In a low white-washed cottage oyerrun 

With mantling vines, and sheltered from the sun 

By rows of maple-trees that gently moved 

Their graceful limbs to the mild breeze they loved, 

Oft have I lingered ; idle, it might seem, 

But that the heart was busy ; and I deem 

Those minutes not mispent when silently 

The soul communes with nature, and is free. 

Overlooking this low cottage, stately stood 
The huge Ascutnet : — there, in thoughtful mood, 
I loved to hold with her gigantic form 
Deep converse ; not articulate, but warm 
Wiih feeling's noiseless eloquence, and fit 
The soul of nature with man's soul to knit 

In various aspect, fix)wning on the day, — 

Or touched with morning twilight's silvery gray,—* 

Or darkly mantled in the dusky night, — 

Or by the moonbeams bathed in showers of light — 

In each| in all, a glory still was there, 
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A q[>irit of sublimity ; but ne'er 
Had such a might of loveliness and power, 
The mountain wrapt, as when, at midnight hour, 
I saw the tempest gather round her head. 
It was an hour of joy, yet tinged with dread. — 
As the deep thunder rolled from cloud to cloud. 
From all her hidden caves she < cried aloud ;' 
Wood, cliff, and vaUey, with the echo rung ; — 
From rock and crag darting, with forked tongue 
The lightning glanced, a moment laying bare 
Her naked brow, then silence — darkness there ! 
And straight again the tumult, as if rocks 
Had split, and headlong rolled. 

But nature mocks 
All language— These are scenes I ne'er again 
May look upon, — ^but precious thoughts remain 
On memory's page ; and ever in my heart, 
Amid all other claims, that mountain hath a 
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DISOBEDIENCE. 

< Gome away — ^the boat on the smooth beach lies, 

And around her the small waves break, 
T is a gentle breeze from the wood that sighs ; 
The sun is yet bright on the lake. 

< Tread lightly, tread quickly, my sister dear; 

Come, trembler, and sit by my side ; 
I am skilful and strong ; — ^there is nought to tear 
With me, in my vessel of pride. 

< How sweet from yon bank scents the clover-flower ; 

How soft is the willow-tree's shade : 
With its wild-bird's song, it seems like a bower 
For fidries and elfins made. 

' Nearer and nearer — ^more fi*agrant the whiles 

Comes loaded the timorous gale ; 
It woos thee, my sister, for one sweet smile, 

Nay — why should thy cheeks look so pale ?* 
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* I heed not, brother, the beautiful shade : 

I heed not the cunning bird^ note : 

I only remember what mother said — 
Beware of that dangerous boat! 

* I heed not the violets scenting the air: 

I heed not the green-bending tree : 
I wish, only wish, that I still were there, 
Where my dear mother bade me be.' 

' All is well — all is well,' the daring boy cried; 

* Why fear ? — am not / at the oar ? 
Oh proudly and safely the wave we will ride : 

And now — for that lovelieflt shore. 

* Soon, soon, in this smooth httle bay we will land ; 

See, how like a crescent 't is shaped,' — 
He stops : — By mischance fh>m his boyish hand, 
The long, heavy oar has escaped. 

He springs to regain it — ^<Oh stay, brother^stay ! 

The boat is o'ertuming !' 

The wave, 
The glittering wave that lured them astray, 

Has closed o'er their silent grave. 
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MYRA. 

Myra has a pleasant home, — 
O'er its roof the woodbine climbs. 

And the linnet ofl will come, 
There to sing hk merry chimes. 

Many a sweet flower finds its way. 
Round her latticed bower to wreath ; 

Gentlest breezes thither stray, 
Over Myra's brow to breathe. 

Treads she where the waters glide 
Silent as a woven charm ? — 

One is ever at her side, 
Myra still to guard fi*om harm. 

When the moon the mountain tips, — 
When the morning sky is fair. 

Music ofl from Myra's lips 
Swells upon the summer air : 
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Then they come, — a joyous baiid,-^ 
Boys and girls with lightsome feet 

Sport around her, hand in hand, 
Timing to her accents sweet. 



Does she sleep ?— o'er in&nt rest 
Never tenderer mother bent. 

Than the mother on whose breast 
Myra's pillowed cheek is leant 

When she wakes a parent's smile. 
Beaming fondly on her fiice. 

Fain would every caie beguile, 
Every childish sorrow chase. 

Yet is Myra seldom gay : — 
Pleasant home, and mother kind, 

Songs, and flowers— oh, sweet are they- 
But, poor Myra — she is blind! 
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THE ORPHAN. 

The weary labourer homeward goes ; 

The toils of day are past ; 
The cradled babe to its repose 

Hath gently sunk at last. 

O'er childhood's couch the mother bends, 

With tender serious air, 
While, from the lisping tongue, ascends 

The hymn and silent prayer. 

The hymn and simple prayer are said, — 
* Grood night — good night'— they ciy ; 

And still the mother round the bed 
Is hovering watchfully. 

Their little gambols all are o'er, — 

The shout, the merry call. 
The laugh and song are heard no more ;- 

They slumber— one and all. 
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Sleep, Ueand childiai, aim aid fiee. 

Beneath a pueni's eye ; 
Te little reck what change would be, 

Were sbe you lore, to 



Poor Agnes in die chorcfa-yaid 

There, weeping aU alone, 
To heaven she liAv her little handi^— 

Home^ — mother, — she hath none. 

And she is filled with grief andfear; 

No hand on earth has sbe 
To wipe away die faittertear, 

And guard her tenderty. 



When fiist her mother died, it seemed 

As if her heait would break ; 
Though nought she knew of death, aDd de e m e d 

She might onoe more awake) — 

And lingered, lingered round the bed. 

And listened for her breathy — 
Till stFsngerB came, and she was led 

From the cold bed of death. 



The parish took the orphan duld^— 
But cold and stem rdiuke, 
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Unlike her mother's accents mild, 
Poor Agnes ill could brook. 

Yet 't was not only words unkind, 
That drove the child away, — 

But something pressed upon her mind,- 
She could not — ^would not stay. 

And so, one night, when all was still, 

And no one by to see, — 
She stole away, and ran until 

She reached the withered tree. 

Though &r the path her feet had trod, 
No shelter would she crave ; 

She only wished to see the sod 
That made her mother's grave. 

The winds of night came rushing by, 

It was a mournful sound 
To one who had not where to lie, 

Save on the damp, cold ground! 

She looked about heiv-* All at rest ! — 
The field-flowers have their home ; 

The little birds are in their nest ; 
The bees no longer roam : 
7 
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'But ly to-night, my bed mugt make 

Beneath this blasted tree ! 
Oh, mother, your poor heart would break, 

If you could look on me.' 

While thus she made her childish moan, 

Sleep o'er her senses crept ; 
And there, at midnight, all alone. 

The oiphan wanderer slept 

No ;— 4iot alone she slept The One 
Who guards the folded flower. 

And opes it to the morning sun 
Watched o'er her in that hour ! 

Eire the gray mist the hill forsook, 

It chanced, an aged dame. 
To gather cresses, at the brook 

Near the lone grave-yard came. 

A childless widow, she had none 
To smooth her downward way ; 

Her sand of life was almost run, — 
God was her only stay. 

She took the orphan to her home, — 

For pity moved her breast ; 
No more by night shall Agnes roam 

Nor e'er unsheltered rest 
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THE BEE. 

Pretty Bee ! busy and bright, 

Humming round the rose ; 
Hither take thy wayward flight, 

Where the Ulach grows. 

On the apple-blossom's lip, 

Or, in the blue cup 
Of the violet's treasures dip,— 

Suck their sweetness up. 

Deeper in — and deeper yet ; — 

Drops of honey hoard. 
Till each flower, with nectar wet. 

Thee its wealth afford. 

Thus flrom founts, where knowledge lies^ 

Deep and clear within. 

Comes the intellectual prize. 

Which the industrious win: 
I 

Gorgeous is the butterfly ; 
But he only lives 
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To sport beDeath a summer's sky ; — 
He no honey gives. 

Idleness and languor, they 

Never come near thee ; 
Thou wouldst scorn a life of play, 

Bright and busy Bee. 

Upward now, thy course thou wingest- 
Like a sprite thou'rt flown ; 

Ever on thy way thou siogest 
With a deep, sweet tone. 

Now I see thee not at all ; — 

Yet I hear thy voice ; 
And its music seems to call 

Young hearts to rejoice. 

Merrily smg the birds around. 
Perched on bush and tree ; 

But thy humming hath a. sound 
Welcomer to me ; — 

For it speaks a spirit lights — 

Duties fitly done ; 
Pretty Bee, puiaue thy flight 

"With the wealth thou'st won. 
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ELLEN'S MAY DAY. 

T was may-day monv— and never hath 

A fiurer mom been seen ; — 
I walked along the church-yaid path 

Toward the village green : 

A little maiden sat alone, — 

(The rest were at their play,) 
She sat upon a chmt:h-yard stone. 

And this I heard her say : 

' The fields are greenr-the sweet winds blow,- 

My play-mates, they are glad ; 
I love to hear them shouting so ; 

And yet it makes me sad. 

*My brother William played with me 

Last May-day on the green ; 
And two such merry ones as we, 

Were nowhere to be seen. 
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*The sweetest flowers that he could find, 

He always brought to me ; 
i never knew a boy so kind 

As Willy used to be ! 

< I well remember how he cried, 

As though his heart would break, 
Last winter, when my robin died i — 
He loved it for my sake ! 

' One year ago 1 little thought 
That ere there passed another. 

He to the church-yard would be brought,- 
My little, happy brother ! 

< More love for this grey stone I have, 

Then all the village green ; 
I 'd rather sit on William's grave ; 
Than be their May-Day Queen.' 

The tears were standing in her eyes, 

I left her there alone ; 
^nce then I 've heard that Ellen lies 

Beneath the church-yard stone. 
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ANNA AND ISABEL. 

Anna had many virtues, — so had Bell ; — 
Cousins they were, and loved each other well: 
But Anna was a quiet, gentle child. 
Good-humoured, niodest, afiable, and mild ; * 

While Bell, though sensible and kind at heart, 
Would sometimes into sudden anger start ; 
And when by such unseemly passions tost. 
Her better qualities were almost lost : — 
Often, indeed, with tears would Bella say, 
^ Oh, cousin, shall I ever see the day. 
To be by all admired and loved, like you 
Who are so very good, and modest, too ?* 

A parrot, that could speak, was given one day 
To Anna White : — A few words it could say, — 
Such as * Good day' — * Grood night' — and *How d'ye do ?' 
And sometimes cry out, pertly, ' That '« not true P 
So once, when at the door the cage was hung, 
Afiiahionable lady called and rung: 
Poll smirked and fluttered, and said, ' How d' ye do ?' 
'My mistress not at home,' said John — said Polly, ' Thall^$ 
not true P 
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But Anoa loved the bird, aod never would 
Let aoy other person give her food. 

It chanced that Isabel was taken ill, — 

And every day grew worse and worse, until 

Her parents feared, at last, that she would die ; — 

Then Anna went to see her constantly ; 

And when she was much better, almost well, 

Btill she neglected not her Isabel ; 

But, pleased to cheer the many tedious hours 

8he*read, and told her stories, — brought her flowei%— 

Collected shells, and picflii>es,— dressed her doll 

And more than all, at last, gave up poor Poll ! — 

Ah, how delighted was the sick girl then ; — 

She thanked her friend again, and yet again, — 

Promised that Poll her fiivorite pet shpuld be^ — 

Should share her room, her breakftst, dinner, tea $— 

That nothing should exceed the care she 'dtake,— 

And all for her dear, generous cousin's sake, 

Anna, well satisfied, the promise heard,— 

And kissed, and patted, and resigned the bird. 

At length, when Bella had recovered quite, 

She sent, one morning, for dear Anna White, ' 

To pass the day, — ^for with great care and pain, 

She had taught Poll to say, with accent plain, 

(If she but took her in the humour right, 

Not else) that ' Isabel loves Anna White ;' 

And this she thought a pretty way to prove 

Her gratitude to Anna, and her love. 
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Cheat joy wu in her heart, when Poll was seen, 
And Anna kissed her glossy wings of green ; 
And, with a smile of pleased affection, said, 

* I see you 've kept the promises you made ; — 
Poll looks so sleek, so happy ; and how &t 
The creature grows ! I'm veiy glad of that 
For, being kind to her, 1 plainly see. 

Dear Isabella, that you think of me.' 

* Indeed, I should be wicked to forget 
Your kindness, Anna, — ^but you have not yet 
Seen how your fiivorite has improved ; and I 
Shall make you quite astonished presently : — 
Now Polly, who does BeUa love — come — tell — 
You Ve oflen told me — ^you know very well : — 
Come^ — speak now, — surely you know what to say : — 
I think you 've grown extremely dull to day :— 
Why — who does Bella love ? I say — speak — speak! 
Or I shall quickly give your nose a tweak. 

Now, was there ever such a stupid bird ? 

Yesterday, nothing else all day, was heard : 

Her tongue kept up the song from mom till night ; 

T was nought but ^Isabel loves Anna Whitt^ 

^ Mis not true,' said Poll.—* What do I hear!' 

Cries angry Bella, * Shall I longer bear ? 

Now, you shaU say what I have bid you— come, 

I see 'tis obstinacy makes you dumb ; 

And I shall shake your feathers for you. Miss: 

You little dumpish thing, take this, — and this,—' 
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Don't roll your eyes,— don't nod your stupid head, — 
ni break you of— Good heavens ! the bird is dead !' 

* Ah, Isabel ! was this the kindness due,' 

Said Anna White, < for all my love to you ? 

To take the creature's life, with your own hand. 

Because she did not speak at your command ; 

Aye, weep ! unless these passions you amend, 

As you haye lost the bird, you yet may lose a fiiend.' 
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THE LITTLE SINGEK. 

So sweet a ycMce had Nancy Bell, 
As every village child can tell. 
That, when unto the green she hied, 
As oft she used at eventide. 
About the bank with violets sweet, 
Where Nancy chose her pleasant seat. 
Such crowds of children flocked around, 
T was like a spot of fairy ground. 
With tiny listeners peopled well, 
All auditors of Nancy BelL 

The Blackbird, or the warbler wien. 

That fills with music all the glen, 

Hath not a strain more sweetly wild. 

Than this untutored, simple child : 

Yet, not a note could Nancy Bell 

Of scientific munc tell ; 

And they who listened knew no more 

Of crotchet, quaver, stave, or score ; 

But deemed, as well they might, their own 

The sweetest minstrel ever known ; — 

For Nancy's music swayed all hearts, 
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As though 'twere HaydD's, or Mozart's; — 
And on his way the traveller stayed, 
Charmed by our little rustic maid. 

But something more than warbled measure 

It was, that gave the thrill of pleasure ; 

T was something more than rural lay, 

That stayed the traveller on his way ; 

And something more than music's spell 

Made up the charm of Nancy Bell : 

So sweet and modest was the child ; 

To all, her manner was so mild ; 

So gentle was she, and so free 

From silly pride and vanity ; 

And when she sung, she wore the while 

So soft a look, so kind a smile, — 

2^u — ^would you know it — was the spell 

That bound all hearts to Nancy Bell. 
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THE SISTER'S LULLABY. 

Go— go to sleep my litde brother dear, 

On thy soft pillow lie ; — 
How mother's heart would ache, if she could hear 

Her baby's piteous cry! 

But they have laid her in the narrow bed ; — 

She cannot rock thee now ; — 
She cannot, now, her gentle blessing shed, 

Baby, upon thy brow. 

Go— -go to sleep my little brother : — she 

Is living with the blest ; 
And may, even now, with smiles be watching me, 

As thus I guard thy rest. 

I love to sit beside thee, in thy sleep y-^ 

I dearly love to be. 
In every thing, like her ; — ^like her, to keep 

All harm away from thee: 
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To watch thy smiles, — thy pretty baby-play^ 

To meet thy laughing eye : 
Yet, when I see thee sportiog, eyery day 

I turn away and cry. 

I should not cry^^but then my heart would hteA 
Without those tears— it would — 

Thinking of all the pains she used to take 
To make her children good. 

For all those holy lessons that she taught 

With her soft voice to me ;— 
And her kind hand upoa;my head^*-I ought . . 

A better girl to be« 

His cry is don&^he sleeps, he ideeps, at last ^ 

Yet, on his cheek, a tear!-<- 
And still his tiny fingers hold me &st, — 

My brother, do not fear. 

But sweetly dream of every in&nt joy. 

Of looks and voices kind ; — 
O dream, that still arouud her darling boy, . . 

His mother's arms are twined. 

Let gentle sleep lie on thee^ as the dew • 

Lies lightly on the leaf; 
And thou shalt wake at mora, with joy anew^ — 

Forgotten all thy grie£ 
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LUCY LEE. 

A lovelier child we rarely see, 
Of purer mind, than Lucy Lee : 
I met her at the break of mom, 
WbUe yet the dew was on the thorn : 
The Idr was sweet, the birds were out, 
And warbled blithely all about ; — 
She came to me, and simply said, 
* I haye no friend, since mother 's dead !' 

Her innocent and winning look. 
My sympathies so fairly took, 
I thought I could not bear to see 
All nature burstmg out with glee, 
While this poor child of want and wo, 
Unfriended, knew not where to go. 
I took her home ; — ^my cot is small. 
But we have room enough for all : 
My wife, my boy, my daughters three, 
Myself, and little Lucy Lee. 
And much it glads our hearts to find 
That Lucy has a grateful mind. 
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'T IB now three yean, and somethiDg more, 
Since first she came within our door ; 
Tall has she grown, and strong ; — at will 
She bounds along the sunny hill. 
She 's wild and gay, but full of love, 
And yielding as the gentle dove ; 
And if her brow is e'er o'ercast, 
A shade it is, that may not last. 

T was yester eve I marked the lass, 
Tripping it lightly o'er the grass, 
Now with a laugh, now with a song, 
Bounding with frolic step along — 
As sportive as the lambs at play, 
And not less innocent than they. 

' The child,' I said, ' has quite forgot 
Her mother, and her mother's cot, — 
And fix>m her childish memory, they 
Like a sad dream have passed away.' — 
Just then my little rustic maid 
Came to my side, and smiling said, 
* Come, come with me, and we will go 
Down where the sumach berries grow. 
And you shall sit beside the brook, 
While I for purple violets look ; 
And for the evening primrose seek 
80 soft and pale, like Mary's cheek ; 
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And Jane and Maud shall have their share 
Of flowers, to bind their braided hair.' 

I gladly joined her in the walk ; 
Onward we went, with pleasant talk ; — 
But scarcely had we reached the place, 
When I observed, that Lucy's &ce 
Had lost its sunshuie, suddenly, 
And tears were standing in her eye. 

^Now what has chanced, my child ?* I said ; 

But Lucy Lee no answer made ; 

Or all her faculties were gone, 

Or all the rest absoibed in one : 

Upon the breeze, was borne along 

A wild and simple nursery song. 

Sung by some Tillage girl, or dame ; — 

' It is the same, the very same 

' My mother used to sing to me !' 

At length she said. — 

T was plain to see. 
The orphan had not ^ quite forgot 
Her mother, and her mother's cot' 
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ROBIN REDBREAST. 

' Marian ! come and tell me why 
Are the tear-drops in yoor eye : 
You were sporting yestemoon 
Like a batterfly in June : 
Dancing, singing, full of glee, 
Under snow- white-blossomed treey 
While red Robin on the spray, 
Joined the gladsome roundelay : 
Now, my Marian bangs her head. 
Smiles and dimples, all are fled ; 
Come, — and while the tears I kiss^ 
Tell me Marian, Why is this?' 

' Yestemi^t the falling shower 
Broke my pretty Robin's bower ; 
So he's left the blossomed tree, 
And he '11 ne'er come back to me : 
Here 's his nest upon the stone ; 
There 's the tree — but he has flown ; 
He, whose merry, merry song 
Went so sweetly, all day long ; 
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He, fix>m out my hand who fed, 
Robin Redbreast — ^he has fled.' 

^Marian, weep not fbr the bird ; 
Sweeter songsters I have heard ; 
Sweeter songsters, prettier, too ; 
Shall I tell their names to you ? 
There 's die Lark, that 's in the sky 
Long before the sun is high : 
There 's the Black-bird in the thom^ 
Whistling to the early mom ; 
Hunmiing-bird, that comes to sip 
From the honey-suckle's lip ; 
Blue-bird, with his velvet vnng ; 
Cunning Magpie chattering; — 
Hear the Mocking-bird's i^eet throat 
Trying every varied note ! 
Hear the never-tiring Thrush, 
He that sings in every bush. 

Or in the gilded prison seen, 
Painted cage of gold and green, 
Blithe Canary may to thee 
Tune his rare notes pleasantly ; 
Or the Grolden Finch display 
In the sun his plumage gay ; 
Or the soft and tender Dove 
Tell her mournful tale of love.' 
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* Other bird can neyer be 
Dear as Robin was to me : 
If his note he could not vary 
Like the Black-bird, or Canary^ — 
If he could not mount so high 
As the Lark, that loves the sky, — 
If his wings might not compare 
With the Finch of plumage rare, — 
Yet I never, never heard 
Songster hke my own dear Inid ! 
Full of music, full of glee, 
Sweet was Robin's song to me ; 
Beneath the cherry tree all day, 
I have sat to hear his lay ; 
Perched upon the blossomed bough. 
Turning up his bright eye now ; 
Or to make the air more sweet. 
Shaking blossoms at my feet ; 
Who but loves my gentle bird ? 
Who, that e'er the tale has heard. 
How with leaves the graves he slrewed 
Of the babies in the wood !' 

< Hark ! what voice is that I hear | 
Look around you, Marian dear ;-^ 
See— 't is he ; — On yonder bough 
Sits the rogue — ^I see him now : — 
Marian shall no more complain, 
Robin has come back again.' 
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THE HOLIDAY. 

Sister wake, the sky is light, 
Mom has come, the earth is bright, 
Stars are gone and night is done. 
Come and see the rising sun ; 
Come — ^for soon he '11 chase away 
All the dew drops on the spray ; 
AU, but such as in the shade 
Are beneath the foliage laid. 
Or within some tiny flower 
Hide themselves ftY)m noon-tide hour. 
Come^-our Holiday we '11 keep. 
Nights are long enough for sleep : 
Sweetly smells the new-mown hay, 
Join us in our rustic play : 
Now the fresh green grass is springing, — 
Butterflies their way are winging 
Through and through the lattice bowors, 
Round and round among the flowers : 
Bees are busy here and there, 
Gathering honey eveiy where ; 
Merry birds that all night long 
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Hushed, in sleep, their happy song, 
Glad another day to see, 
Sing on every bush and tree. 
Here are buds and flowers for you, 
Buttercups and violets blue ; 
Wreaths of morning-glory bri^t, 
Pink and purple, blue and white. 
Waving with each wind that blows ; — 
Come, for soon their leaves will close. 
Sister, come and sit with me 
Under shady Mulberry tree : 
All are busy, — all are gay. 
We will be as blithe as they, — 
Come and keep our Holiday. 
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COMPASSION. 

Among the hills, one summer's day, 

I met a cottage lad ; 
Lonely and mute he took his way. 

As though his heart were sad. 

* Why Reuben !— see the bright blue aky- 

Hath it no charm my boy ? 
The birds are singing merrily,— 

All wears the face of joy. 

' Look up, — ^the sheep are on the hills, 
The bees are round the flowers ; 

The spicy east no breath distils 
Sweeter than this of ours. 

« The fields of waving gmin look glad ; 

There 's mirth among the trees ; 
What is it Reuben makes thee sad, 

Mid sights and sounds like these?' 
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* I know the earth is full of joy, 

The sheep are on the hills ; 
And even this,' replies the hoy, 
* My heart with sorrow fills. 

' I saw them lead a young ewe-lamb 
Away from all the rest ; — 

I heard the bleating of the dam : — 
What grief that cry expressed ! 

' But, when I saw the gentle ewe 
Lay down its head to die — 

I wondered they had hearts to do, 
Such act of cruelty. 

* I think I could not crush a flower, 

That bowed its head so low ; 
It may be pleasant to haye power. 
But not to use it so.' 
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THE OWL AND THE SWALLOW. 

A PASTORAL. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ye two are often in my homeward path, 
Fain would I know which greater merit hath ; 
He, whom I meet at twilight in the grove, 
Or he, who seems my cottage roof to love ? — 
Speak then, as ye are able, Owl and Swallow, 
The while I rest within this leafy hollow. 

OWL. 

I am a poet — ^to the midnight moon, 
My dulcet voice in many a lay I tune ; 
Complain to her from out the blasted tree. 
The while she gives her gentle smile to me. 

SWALLOW. 

No poet I, — athwart the summer sky. 
Wheeling, in many an airy round I fly ; 
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And when my sport is done, I go for rest 

Under the eaves, where hangs my straw-built nest 

OWL. 

I love the silent shade, where voices none 
Ceui interrupt the music of my own ; 
I reign sole monarch of the haunted wood, 
And none dispute me in my solitude. 

SWALLOW. 

With other birds I love to join my ffight, 
And to be seen and heard, is my delight ^ 
My simple home is dearer far to me 
Than all the loneliness of nook or tree. 

OWL. 

Night is my season — ^then my feast I keep, 
When all the world is hushed in solemn sleep $ 
Mid skulls and sepulchres, I mope and sit, 
And roimd deserted mansions love to flit 

SWALLOW. 

My twittering notes salute the opening dawn, 
No hour to me so lovely as the mom ; 
Along the level lake I love to skim, 
Man is a friend to me, and I to him. 
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OWL. 



I AM ti» fidries and dieir dapper elves, 
When in the moonlight dieen they cAiow ihemaelTea ; 
When ftr retnored from sound of human ftc^ 
They thread the mazy dance to music swwtL 



SWALLOW. 



I see the sweetbrier when she openeth 
Her fragrant bosom to the morning breath : 
Round dewy herbs, and buds of luscious birth, 
I see the bee carousing in his mirth 



OWL. 



For bird of eyil omen I must pass. 
So named by Tillage hind, and country lass ; 
I screech aloud and straight they think to die, 
The while I hoot at their simplicity 



SWALLOW, 



All welcome my approach — ^for all, in me. 
The coming of the flowery season see ; 
A charm I bear about me, and my name 
Is my protection fit>m the fowler's ainu 
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SHEPHERD. 



Your twitter and your scream I Ve heard fall km^. 
For jealousy seems mingling in the song ; 
So, Owl and Swallow, cease this boasting straia. 
Needless with merit, and without it vain. 
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FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

In little Lucy^s garden grew 

A Morning-glory t)riglit ; 
Its colour was not pink, nor blue, 

Nor purple — ^it was wMte. 

To watch this plant was Lucy^s pride ; 

She reared it with such care. 
It hung its flowers on every side, 

And scented all the air. 

' Alas, 9las, my heart it grieves,' 

Once little Lucy said, 
^ That when the sun has kissed its leaves. 

My flower should seem to fiide ! 

' I find it every morning, bright; 

The bees around it play ; 
But long before the &11 of night, 

Its bloom has passed away ! 
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' Good resolutions thus I make, 

And think they are enncere ; 
Yet many before night I break, — 

So droops my floweret here !' 

Then Lucy reared ft Holly Tree, 
Which finely thrived and grew ; 

Greener each day it seemed to be, 
And lived the winter through. 

Its leaves were fi^esh, its roots were strong ; 

It was a lovely tree. 
Amid the branches, all day long, 

The birds sang merrily. 

Through frost and sunshine, wind and rain, 

It stood before the door ; 
And every day.it seemed to gain 

More vigour than before. 

Children ! — twelve months have passed away, 

And the New Year has come ! 
Plant in your hearts a flower this day, 

That shall forever bloom. 

Plant the good resolution there. 

Each moment to improve ! 
And so reward your parents care. 

Their kindness and their love. 
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Plant it—and never let it be 
Like Lucy's &ding flower ; 

But rather like the Holly Tree, 
Ghiin strength with every hour. 
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RICH AND POOR. 

Matilda Uved an even quiet life, 

Unknown alike to pleasure, pain, or strife. 

In vacant rounds passed on her idle days. 

Her business, dress, — ^her pastime, balls and playi. 

For though but ten years old, she long had been 

At all gay places of amusement seen. 

Her pliant limbs had long been taught to bend 

To every grace the dancing art could lend ; 

The music-master had been called in aid ; 

And all that she could leam,was taught the maid t 

Biit what she chiefly seemed to understand 

Was when, and how, to show her lily hand, — 

How to advantage sit, — ^the foot to place,*^ 

And wear her dresses with becoming grace. 

When from her downy couch, Matilda rose, 

Susan, the maid, stood ready with her clothes ; 

Combed her smooth locks, and bathed her helpleas hands. 

Obeyed each look, and asked for fresh commands. 

An only child, admired, caressed and petted, 

Papa would never have his darling fretted ; 
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fiBs darling's whims, of course, more numerous grew, 

And patient Susan, found enough to do : 

Of pleasant books a store Matilda had. 

But oh ! their sight would often make her sad. 

And as for work — 't was only for the poor, — 

She had not come to that yet, she was sure. 

Susan, meanwhile, a thrifty, cheerful maid, 
Unused from in&ncy to other aid 
Than her own fleet industrious fingers gave. 
At once was her superior — and her slaye. 
Her active form was early taught to bear 
The healthful influences of sun and air ; 
Not, like Matilda's, were her steps controlled 
By dread of heat, or fear of taking cold; 
She did not start if a poor bug flew by. 
Nor scream to see a spider catch a fly ; 
But, when she met distress, the gentle maid, 
Unlike the mistress, gave inmiediate aid. 

'T was true that Susan had no golden store ; 
But active services she gave the more : 
Her sympathy was ready, and of worth. 
And even Matilda's follies called it forth : 
And oft those ills she helped her to endure 
Which all her patient goodness could not cure. 
And when her morning walk Matilda took. 
Which she preferred, at all times, to her book, 
Then, Susan, happy at the chance so gained, 
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To improve the time, alone, and unconatrained. 
Would seize a volume fiom the loaded shel^ 
For months untouched, anread, but by henel£ 
And, with a well earned pleasure, rarely known ; 
Sit down to make its moral use her own. 

Thus, by degrees, with knowledge stored, she grew 

To know much more than her young mistress knew. 

The one was vain — an ignorant, peevish child. 

The other modest, sensible, and mikL 

Matilda decked in trinkets silks and laoes. 

And early taught the fiuahionable graeesi 

Yet wanted those which leave aUsuch behind— 

The better graces of the heart and mind. 

Whilst Susan from her childhood, tau|^ to know 

The difference 'twixt the substance and the flbow. 

And always forced to labor fiir her bread, 

Though poor in purse, was rich in heart and head. 
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A FACT. 

T is just as clear as stars by night, 

Our Willy is a roguish wight : 

At times, all innocence untaught 

He seems ; and then, such gleams of thought 

Come iHfeaking forth, as woU he knew 

His powOT, and how to use it too. 

His spirit is a lark, that sings 

And soars with nerer tiring wings ; 

And when he shakes his locks of gold 

And smiles, 't would make a heart, as cold 

As winter, warm again to see 

The beauty of his childish glee. 

Ho ho — ^what now, mischieyous elf? 
Where has the urchin hid himself? 
The white snow lies on every side ; 
A bird could scarce find where to hide : 
That bank ? — 't is nearly two feet deep ; 
But hands and knees were made to creep. 
Yes, he is there ; and with a shout. 
Now firom his hiding place leaps out 
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Away he scampers, down the glen — 
And now is at my side again. 

His cap— the cap his mother made, 
Warm ears to guard, bright eyes to shade,' 
His tartan cap ofbrilliant hue, 
Kich green and scarlet, striped with blm 
'T is gone — ^tbe nipping winter air 
Is all among his glittering hair. 

* The truth now — didst not throw it by ?' 

* I see 't is so : — ^thou didst — and why ?' 
The silken lanh is gemmed with tears, 
The radiant smile but half appears; — 

* Mother, I threw it by — ^because' — 
The culprit makes a dubious pause— 

* Because, the snow-bank where I lay 
Told me to throw my cap away !' 
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